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DISCUSSION 
' < ANTI-PRAGMATISME ' '* 

IT is the contention of some pragmatists that the social and ethical 
implications of extreme intellectualism are essentially undemo- 
cratic and hierarchical. They insist that the conception of thought 
as a totally distinct species of activity, complete and sufficient unto 
itself, capable even of "furnishing its own material," leads in social 
theory to the notion of thinkers as constituting a distinct and 
"privileged" social class, a sort of priestly "caste" (employing the 
term frankly used by the author of "Anti-Pragmatisme") whose 
function is to keep the fires burning on the altar of "Pure Truth." 
They believe that a ' ' caste ' ' system of psychology and logic involves, 
both as antecedent and consequent, a "caste" system of society. 

And it is to be noted, they add, that this view of thought and the 
thinker can not plead in its defense the principle of "division of 
labor." Division of labor means an interdependent differentiation 
of function in a common process working toward a common end. 
But by hypothesis pure thought pursues only its own end, by its own 
method, and acknowledges no dependence upon, nor cooperation with 
anything else. The thinking class, as such, is a law unto itself. It 
need render no account to the others. But the others must render an 
account to the thinker. For the thinker finds it no less difficult to 
live by thought alone than by bread alone. And somebody must 
furnish the bread. It has always been the boast of the intellectualist 
that pure thought "bakes no bread," and many are beginning to 
doubt whether it procures for us either God, freedom, or immortality. 
However, these doubters recognize that thought has its part in baking 
bread and in procuring God, freedom, and immortality. 

But usually when pragmatists point out these reactionary social 
"consequences" of extreme intellectualism, they are promptly repu- 
diated. And the vehemence of these rejections would seem to imply 
that if such ' ' consequences ' ' did follow they would constitute a suffi- 
cient refutation (rather "pragmatic" in character to be sure) of the 
doctrine. 

In view of this, it is interesting to open a volume on "Anti-prag- 
matism" and find that these reactionary social implications are 
frankly, not to say naively, accepted at the outset and preached 
throughout with evangelical fervor as the only gospel of social 
salvation. 

"La these qui a preside a la composition de ce livre, a savoir qu'il 
y a un conflit entre la veritt intellectuelle et la write morale, conflit 

1 " Anti-Pragmatisme," by Professor Albert Schinz. Paris : Felix Alcan, 
1909. Pp. 309. 
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que toutes les ratiocinations du monde ne supprimeront pas, car il est 
irrcductible." (p. 6.) 

"La verite n'a rien a faire avec la vie." (p. 195.) 

The subtitle of the volume is : " Examen des Droits Respectifs de 
L 'Aristocratie Intellectuelle et de la Democratic Sociale. ' ' And the 
reader is not left long in doubt about the author's view of these 
"Droits Respectifs." The legend for the introduction is: "Odi 
profanum vulgus et arceo." Of another chapter (p. 195) the pro- 
logue is: "La civilisation a ete de tout temps une ceuvre aristo- 
cratique, maintenue par un petit n ombre." Again: "1 'ideal demo- 
cratique. . . . Condamne le race Humaine a se couper la tete." 
(p. 219.) 

If, in these days of mixed motives and crossed wires in philo- 
sophic thinking, such simple consistency were found in the premises 
of a volume by a professor of philosophy it would be regarded with 
suspicion. The reader would fear a trap. But there is no question 
of Professor Schinz's ingenuousness. And the pragmatic critic might 
make short work of comments by saying "Very well, if you want a 
'caste' system of society, that's the kind of theory to hold." 

This charming absence of "the art of philosophic dissimula- 
tion" further appears in much of Professor Schinz's defense of in- 
tellectualism, which is openly (what the pragmatist would insist it 
must be implicitly) pragmatic in its method. Intellectualism is to 
save us from the "consequences" of pragmatism— especially the 
American brand of pragmatism— which are: a crass materialism, a 
charlatanistic "opportunism," and philistinism in general, in which 
all moral control breaks down, and which is to end in "humanity 
cutting off its own head." 

With a cheerful and jaunty pessimism Professor Schinz confesses 
that he believes that his defense of pure thought is a forlorn hope. 
He, too, is persuaded that "pragmatism has come to stay"; not be- 
cause it is true, "but precisely because it is false," for "from the 
social standpoint, the false is preferable"! (p. 195 ff.) "The 
victory is not to him who has the better order of syllogisms, but 
to him who has the best vitality." (p. 209.) "What a beautiful 
reductio ad absurdum of pure thought!" the pragmatic reader will 
exclaim. "Is falsehood then more vital than truth? Will hu- 
manity have more vitality with its head off than on? Is the 
syllogism a symptom of general debility? And what of the author's 
plea for happiness? Is the syllogism the archetype of human bliss? 
And what shall we say: 'Better fifty years of pure intellect, than 
a cycle of social-comradeship?' " (Though doubtless the syllogism 
plays a part in social-comradeship.) 

As for the general issue of democracy versus aristocracy, the 
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democratic reader will probably say that most of Professor Schinz's 
case for aristocracy rests upon a very antiquated conception of dem- 
ocracy, viz., as "the intellectual and social equality of all individ- 
uals." Also they will say that in his analysis of the evils of democ- 
racy ; e. g., bossism, as due to the persistent, but ignored, and there- 
fore mutilated, working of the principle of aristocracy under an at- 
tempt at democracy, the author seems blissfully unaware that by the 
same token these evils, especially that of bossism, might be the symp- 
tom of a handicapped and mutilated working of democracy ; that by 
the same logic, bossism might be diagnosed as social appendicitis due 
to the survival in the body politic of the hypertrophied veriform of 
an aristocratic regime. And they will add, that the cure for this 
trouble is now fortunately well recognized. 

Of the more technical presentation of the author's standpoint 
many will not only fail to find anything new advanced in support 
of intellectualism, but are pretty sure to complain of a lack of any- 
thing like an adequate appreciation of the real issue. And in sup- 
port of this they will cite that the only exposition of the nature and 
meaning of purely "intellectual" and "scientific" truth as opposed 
to "social" or "moral" truth, is an appeal to the formal law of con- 
tradiction and to Kant's "irreducible" antinomies of space, time and 
causation. (Though many think that even Hegel made a pretty good 
"stagger" at their reduction.) But this appeal to the law of contra- 
diction and the antinomies which the author regards as sufficient 
support for intellectualism brings us only in sight of the real prob- 
lem, which concerns precisely the nature and functions of this law of 
contradiction and of the antinomies. And doubtless some blase 
intellectualists whose minds have been "debauched by learning" 
may be surprised to find that the discovery of "certain laws of 
heredity with their fatal consequences," exemplifies the conflict 
between scientific and moral utility! "Dans de tels cas ca Science 
est mauvaise, et n'est plus utile que dans le sens scientifique " ! 

;( P . so.) 

The author attempts to make a test case for his central thesis of 
Professor Dewey's monograph on "Logical Conditions of a Scien- 
tific Treatment of Morality." And here again the author's capacity 
for getting at the problems involved may be judged from the fact 
that many of his points are based on alleged quotations which com- 
pletely reverse the meaning of the original. For instance we read 
on page 86 of Anti-Pragmatisme : "If Dewey declares that while 
psychology shows that the moral judgment is determined by con- 
tingencies, psychology tells us nothing of the content of the moral 
ideal, and that therefore we must have recourse to transcendental 
considerations of metaphysics," etc. The original in the mono- 
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graph of Dewey (p. 21), reads: "Hence it is futile to insist that 
psychology can not give the moral ideal and that consequently there 
must be recourse, etc." Another illustration: "Anti-Pragmatisme" 
(p. 80) reads: "He (Dewey) tells us that when the action of char- 
acter (or of subjectivism) becomes preferential in its effect, then the 
judgment by this fact becomes logical. But what then? As this 
character is not preferential in the scientific judgment, is the scien- 
tific judgment no longer logical?" But what Professor Dewey 
is very careful to tell us in the paragraph (The Monograph, 
p. 16) referred to in these quotations, is: (1) That character 
becomes preferential in effect when the situation is such that 
the part which character plays in the judgment has "to be rec- 
ognized"; when it is such that it "is necessary to take notice of 
it." (2) That, when the influence of character does thus become 
"preferential in effect," character (not the "judgment"), "as 
a practical condition, becomes logical." (Italics mine.) And 
here "becomes logical" means passes into, becomes the subject of 
judgment. Obviously the substitution of the term "judgment" for 
"character" makes a very pretty case of "contradiction" over 
which the author grows merry. As a fully guaranteed device 
for "discovering" contradictions and as a source of self-entertain- 
ment for one who enjoys them as much as does the author of Anti- 
Pragmatisme, this method is commended. 

Into the issue itself we can not go. Suffice it to say that Pro- 
fessor Dewey is showing both the connection and the distinction, or 
rather the connection through the distinction, between logic and 
ethics. But his critic's method of thinking can not follow this. 
For him, if logic and ethics are different, they must be independent, 
or even "opposed." 

This lack of recognition of connection and continuity in and 
through distinctions continues, of course, throughout the discussion 
of James and Schiller, to whom most attention is given, and ac- 
counts for the "captious" character of the criticism. Apparently 
the author regards it impossible for a pragmatist to use the terms 
"intellectual," "logical," or "scientific" without "fatal contradic- 
tion. ' ' But Professor Schinz does not distinguish between ' ' intellec- 
tual ' ' and intellectualtsm, between ' ' rational ' ' and rationalism. In- 
tellectualism or rationalism is the doctrine of an independent self- 
enclosed and self-sufficient world of pure thought. That pragma- 
tism opposes intellectualism and rationalism does not mean that it 
is opposed to intellect or to reason; nor that is it a substitution of 
faith, or will or feeling, or anything else for thinking— for "ab- 
stract," "logical" thinking. On the contrary it holds that "ab- 
stract" thinking is one of the necessary constituents of a rich and 
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efficient type of experience; and that the higher the degree of ab- 
straction of which thought is capable, the richer the possibility of the 
experience in which it functions. But pragmatism does teach that 
whatever heights or depths of abstraction thought reaches, it can not 
finally cut loose from the world of immediate impulse, instinct and 
feeling, and set up an independent, self-enclosed empire of pure 
intellect. 

A. W. Mooee. 
University of Chicago. 
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A REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE NORTH CENTRAL 

ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF PSYCHOLOGY 

IN NORMAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Report op the Secretary 

A MEETING of the North Central Association of Teachers of 
Psychology in Normal Schools and Colleges, was held at the 
University of Chicago, April 3, 1909. The sessions were held in 
Emmons Blaine Hall, the School of Education. About forty teach- 
ers of psychology from normal schools and colleges in seven of the 
North Central States were in attendance. 

Abstracts op Papers 

A Way of Simplifying the Introductory Course in Psychology: 

Rowland Haynes. 

The purpose of the introductory course is the formation in the 
student of habits of observation, explanation, and application to 
daily life of the facts observed. Hence the course may be simplified 
by grouping around the topics of description of consciousness, 
states and processes, explanation and function for present adult life. 
In the study of explanation the student should come to see that an 
explanation is the pointing out of the relation of invariable ante- 
cedent to consequent between the group of facts to be explained and 
certain other groups of facts. Hence the course may be further 
simplified by arranging the favorite groups of facts to which psy- 
chology goes in explanation thus: (1) Psychological facts of other 
conscious states and processes, (2) physiological facts of the make-up 
and growth of the nervous system, (3) facts of child life, (4) facts 
of race history, etc. This indicates the use to be made of the func- 
tional view of consciousness in explanation. Pointing out the need 
for adjustment or the value of certain processes for adjustment, 
gives no explanation. It is necessary to point out the invariable 



